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BOOK REVIEWS. 119 

The Anaechists, Their Faith and Theie Record. By E. A. 
Vizetelly. London : John Lane, 1912. Pp. xiv, 308. 

In this volume Mr. Vizetelly does not attempt any serious dis- 
cussion of the ethics of anarchism, nor does he analyze the psy- 
chology of the bomb-throwing and dynamiting criminal. Yet 
the case for and against the outcast who registers his protest 
against society by blowing up cafes or stabbing august person- 
ages is worth arguing; anarchist theories of society deserve to 
be examined; and a dissection of the passions animating 
wretches like Ravachol, Caserio, and Luccheni, whose half- 
bestial features (rather artlessly depicted by the author him- 
self) glower at us from these pages, could not fail to provide 
matter of deepest interest. We would give much, for instance, 
for a glimpse into the mind of Nobiling, the scientific recluse 
who peppered the Emperor William I with a shotgun from a 
window in Unter den Linden. Among those who have attempted 
the lives of princes in modern times he seems to have been 
(apart from Russian revolutionaries) the only man of good birth 
and real intellectual attainments, and the disproportion between 
his character and the futility of his attempt remains a curious 
problem. How much, in such crimes, is to be put down to mad- 
ness ? How much to desire for fame swollen to a fantastic bulk 
in the twilight between madness and sanity? How much to 
sober conviction! For light on such questions it is still to 
novelists like Dostoievsky and Mr. Joseph Conrad that we must 
turn, rather than to Mr. Vizetelly. 

His book, in fact, is almost purely historical, and historical in 
the sense that, though trying to bring the various efflorescences 
of anarchist outrage into some connection with political causes, 
it is mainly a register of explosions and assassinations. This is 
not to say that it cannot be read with interest. Many of the 
events narrated are very exciting; in particular we may men- 
tion the murder of Carnot at Lyons, of which the author was 
a near eye-witness. A great merit of the book is that it pours 
scorn on the romantic theory, dear to the official mind, that 
anarchist outrages are dictated by widespread international 
secret societies. It seems certain that normally there is no 
cohesion among the groups, and that each crime is the work of 
some privately inspired individual. I regret that Mr. Vizetelly 
should add his drop to the ocean of sentiment that has been 
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poured out over the fate of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
She was beautiful, she quarrelled with her husband, she rode hard 
to hounds; but these facts do not really entitle her to more 
sympathy than President McKinley or King Humbert. 

Sydney "Wateklow. 
London, England. 

Seems So ! A "Wokking-Class View of Politics. By Stephen 
Reynolds and Bob and Tom "Woolley. London -. Macmillan & 
Co., 1911. Pp. xxvii, 321. 

This book aims at giving the upper classes a deeper under- 
standing of the mental attitudes of the lower classes; it urges 
that the legislation carried by the rich should be more disinter- 
ested and more in accordance with lower-class wishes. But the 
exposition is not quite happy. 

The last chapter makes some interesting points about work- 
ing-class psychology. Earlier in the book the views of two 
Devonshire fishermen are set forth in direct speech. Most of 
these views being rather slashing, it is a pity that Mr. Reynolds 
should endorse them. 

The second part looks more like his own work, untrammeled 
by collaboration with his fishermen friends. It contains sweep- 
ing generalizations, of which many seem mistaken. Mistaken, 
too, is the implication throughout that these social and political 
views are those of a majority not only of the working-classes, 
but of the entire population. Take his summary of working- 
class education: 'The biggest fraud ever forced upon us'; or 
his observation on women's suffrage: 'People whose weekly 
income barely feeds and houses them cannot afford to experi- 
ment in changes.' This is not the attitude of the industrial 
Midlands and York. Much of the criticism which the three col- 
laborators make on recent legislation, achieved or meditated, 
amounts to this, — a cruel restriction of the liberties of the poor 
by the rich for their own ends. Mr. Reynolds betrays a deep 
distrust of education, to which, perhaps, there is no better reply 
than a certain utterance of Dr. Johnson's. "I am always afraid 
of determining on the side of envy and cruelty. The privileges 
of education may sometimes be improperly bestowed, but I shall 
always fear to withhold them, lest I should be yielding to the 
suggestions of pride, while I persuade myself that I am follow- 



